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)> HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


THE problem, if one exists, between state govern- 
ment and the institutions of higher learning, comes 
ultimately to a matter of dollars. That being the 
case, it is natural that as a state budget director I 


; should be interested to speak my mind upon the 


subject, but as a former university professor it is 
difficult for me to do so without offending all my 
friends. My coworkers in state government, who have 
for the most part been willing to forget my profes- 
sional origins, may suspect my objectivity when I talk 
about the needs of higher learning. By trying to be 
completely objective and keeping my present respon- 
sibilities foremost in my thinking, my former uni- 
versity colleagues may think I am definitely letting 
them down by discounting some things deemed so im- 
portant by higher education. 

According to the old “saw,” it does take money 
to make the “mare go.” Nevertheless, if we are to 
talk intelligently about money for higher education 
we must first consider such matters as student en- 
rollments, organization of higher education, curricu- 
lum, research, other program activities, and physical- 
plant facilities. 
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State-supported higher education may have many 
shortcomings, but it has made tremendous progress 
in a little more than 50 years. James Bryce had 
this to say in his classical work, “The American Com- 
monwealth,” 


Most of the Western state universities aim at covering 
more ground than they are as yet able to cover. They 
have an ambitious program but neither the state of 
preparation of their students, nor the strength of the 
teaching staff, enables them to do justice to the promise 
which the program holds out. They are true univer- 
sities in aspiration rather than in fact. 


Today there are more than 331 state-supported 
institutions of higher learning. Of all the students 
seeking what might be called higher education 60 per 
cent are enrolled in state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. This is as it should be in a democracy. 
Thomas Jefferson makes the point succinctly in his 
statement that “the only safe deposit for the functions 
of government is in the hands of the people, and not 
there unless they are educated.” With this thought 
of Jefferson’s in mind, it should be a matter of rejoic- 
ing rather than lamentation by those of us involved 
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in financing state government that college enrollments 
have shot upward in recent years. 

A few educational statistics will give some indica- 
tion of the growing strength of democracy in the 
United States. In 1900, 4.01 per cent of the popu- 
lation eighteen to twenty-one years of age was en- 
rolled in college. This percentage did not greatly 
increase in the next decade, but in the next 10 years 
popular interest in higher education rose to the point 
where 8.14 per cent of this same age group sought 
higher learning. Between 1920 and 1940 the number 
of college students jumped from 598,000 to 1,494,000 
and the percentage almost doubled. Over 2,000,000 
students were enrolled in our colleges and universities 
in the fall of 1946. A further increase of 16 per 
cent was predicted in the fall of 1947. If self-govern- 
ment is dependent upon educated people, it would 
seem we have little to fear for the future. 

Just what population trends in higher education 
will be beyond 1947-1948, it is exceedingly difficult to 
Farsighted educators give us good reasons 
These men sometimes 


predict. 
to expect larger enrollments. 
tend to discount, on the other hand, certain stabilizing 
factors that are not to be overlooked. 

Several factors which contribute to the belief that 
enrollments in the next few years will be on the up- 
swing are: 

1. An ever-greater national faith in the value of higher 
education to the individual and the nation, if each is to 
attain a satisfactory social and economic life. 

2. The increased popular interest in education owing 
to its importance and contributions during the war. 

3. The new high levels to which national income seems 
to be soaring. 

4. The more than 54 million veterans with Certificates 
of Eligibility and Entitlement which make them potential 
enrollees in colleges. 

5. The belief that women will continue to enter college 
in ever greater numbers. 


There may be other reasons, but these seem out- 
standing. There are some things which do not augur 
so well for “boom-time” in higher education: 

1. In the next few years college enrollments will be 
affected by the low birth rates during the depression 
years of the thirties. 

2. In spite of pious statements about the inherent 
values of higher education, the money-making potential 
of a college education is primary, and our economic sys- 
tem can absorb only a limited number of college-trained 
people, unless radical changes, not now foreseen, are in 
the offing. Youth has been attracted to college because 
it has been economically enticing. 

3. There is a limit to the number of intellectually 
capable youths to whom college education either appeals 
or benefits, if the subjects of study continue to be organ- 
ized and presented as they are at present. 

4, The economic wherewithall to attend college will be 
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lacking in many instances when the group benefiting 
under the GI bill has been exhausted. 

Present college enrollments must be interpreted jf 
the future is to be accurately estimated. Fifty-seven 
per cent of present full-time students are veterans, 
This veteran group represents an intellectual back. 
log. At present the veterans constitute a log-jam in 
our colleges which piled up during the war. Many 
of these men exceed the regular college group in 
age; they average over twenty-five years old. Most 
of them have been in college before and are simply 
continuing the remaining part of their education with 
all the hurry possible. When the veteran log-jam is 
broken, where are the civilians coming from to keep 
the intellectual mills operating at present peak? That 
present enrollments will not be sustained by entering 
classes of civilians is already apparent. The Division 
of Higher Education, New York State Edueation De- 
partment, announced on August 7 that, while upper- 
class places were limited, 3,500 freshmen openings 
exist in the colleges of that state. 

Certainly there must be something more than specu- 
lation and shrewd guesses, if college and university 
planning and the state budgets which implement these 
plans are to attain the exactness required in our age. 
There are local conditions which may mean that some 
institutions will run counter to national trends. These 
conditions must be discovered. The task of ascertain- 
ing the clientele of higher education should be entered 
upon scientifically. The opinion research centers, 
which have sampled so successfully consumer demand 
for advertisers and manufacturers attempting to de- 
termine their markets accurately, can make a “market 
analysis” for higher education. Budget officers and 
legislators have a right to expect a scientifically vali- 
dated prognostication of enrollments. 

The fact that this scientific study of college popu- 
lation need not be made by each institution but by 
all of them within a single state in co-operation brings 
up the matter of the over-all organization of higher 
education within our states. Higher education is well 
organized in few, if any, states in the union. In 
fact the organization of higher education might be 
called a perfect hodgepodge. The original state uni- 
versities are usually under a board of regents. The 
land-grant colleges are sometimes parts of the uni- 
versity structure and sometimes separate institutions 
with separate boards. Growing up alongside these 
institutions are what were first known as normal 
schools, now often spoken of as teachers colleges, com- 
monly directed by separate state boards. Originally 
developed for the education of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, these institutions have become com- 
munity colleges offering undergraduate work of the 
literary-college variety with preprofessional curricula 
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in so many fields that their raison d’étre virtually is 
lost sight of. In more recent years junior colleges 
have sprung up in many communities with the school 
board of the district to direct their separate destinies. 
Occasionally school boards in the larger communities 
have developed these institutions into four-year col- 
leges, or, indeed, universities, with a variety of munic- 
j pal professional schools to give them the character 
of a true university, at least in diversity of programs. 

In most states there are three or four separate 
higher educational purposes and philosophies, each 
with distinct educational organizations: the literary 
college with its classical background, the land-grant 
college with its agricultural and mechanical emphasis, 
and the professional schools. The truth is we have 
not yet developed a higher educational system with a 
purpose and philosophy meeting the needs of stu- 
dents for higher education in a twentieth-century 
demoeratie nation with responsibilities for world 
leadership. Today parents send their young people 
to the variety of state-supported educational insti- 
tutions, either with the mistaken idea that the same 
thing ean be received in each as to quality and type 
of offering or, paradoxically, with the equally falla- 
cious idea that something distinct is to be gotten at 
one or the other. 

As colleges are at present organized in our states, 
this confusion of thought and action by parents and 
students is not likely to be overcome. Each unit in 
the edueational system has tended to duplicate in a 
measure the offerings of one of the others and, while 
not losing its original purpose, has at least de-empha- 
sized it to the point of threatening its distinction. In 
this tendeney to duplicate offerings, there is an un- 
doubted effort to meet evident educational needs. But 
the separateness and, indeed, competitiveness of the 
approach does not permit a forthright movement 
toward the objective, which should be opportunity 
for a higher education of high quality and specializa- 
tion for all who seek it. The unco-ordinated approach 
causes some of the possible areas of higher education 
to be overlooked altogether and, when attended to at 
all, to lack sufficient attention to insure needed devel- 
opment. 

Within a commonwealth of any population and 
size there should be developed public institutions offer- 
ing opportunities for ereditable education beyond 
high school in virtually every field of knowledge and 


vocational specialization. Needless to say, all these 


offerings eannot be given in the home community. 
The state should provide, however, within reasonable 
proximity of the home of each aspirant of higher 
education, the first two years of college work. After 
that has been attained, the state’s obligation is to 
provide, somewhere within its boundaries, training 
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in every specialized branch of learning. The empha- 
sis upon higher education in each community should 
be terminal in character, as often as not. Subjects 
of a technical and vocational nature need to be em- 
phasized more, and the thought that all students need 
or want preparation for university work should be 
put aside. 

It is doubtful whether an integrated program 
for higher education under governmental aegis 
can be brought about within reasonable time and 
at feasible expense unless it is brought under 
integrated “topside” direction within each state. 
Constitutional and political factors may inhibit 
the immediate development of a more logical, in- 
tegrated over-all direction of publicly supported 
higher education. There is nothing, however, to pre- 
vent co-ordination and comprehensive planning be- 
ginning at once by means of a self-constituted coun- 
cil, composed of the directing heads of all the state- 
supported institutions of any one state. Perhaps it 
would be better if the legislature and executive of a 
state were to give a frame of reference to such a body 
and see to its appointment. Somehow the so-called 
junior colleges must be tied into the organization of 
the state higher educational structure. Only if this 
is done is it likely that the academic freedom, so neces- 
sary for truly higher education but so problematical 
under the average school district board, will be ob- 
tained. If the junior college is to be brought into 
organized relationship with the whole higher educa- 
tional system in a state, it must not be confined for 
this reason to the traditional ruts of academia, but 
permitted to develop a terminal character for some 
students. It must not be made simply a farm system 
for the major league units of higher education within 
a state. 

The issue of improved organization for higher edu- 
cation is essential, for the most must be got from 
every dollar for higher education before more dollars 
are sought. It seems likely that more money will be 
needed. Research needs, experimentation programs, 
publication facilities, adult education including radio 
broadcasting are quite as important as numbers of 
students in considering the total financial needs for 
higher education. 

The research product of higher education has 
brought new truth to teaching, enriched industry, and 
enabled the United States to assume its world leader- 
ship. Money for research in educational institutions 
has not come for the most part from state legislatures. 
Private donations, foundation contributions, and the 
largesse of the Federal government have pumped this 
life-giving blood into our state universities and col- 
leges. With the income of existing foundations fall- 
ing off owing to lower earnings and the accumulation 





of new fortunes being somewhat more difficult under 
the existing tax structure, state governments may be 
called upon to contribute the needed research funds. 
Without research higher education will soon become 
sterile. Teaching and its product, learning, become 
merely fact-recitation and not a vigorous thinking 
process, unless research is being carried on by the 
teachers within the institutions. Appropriations for 
research will constitute a challenge both to the legis- 
latures and to the institutions of higher learning. 

Legislators must have faith in the worth of knowl- 
edge and realize its importance to our civilization. 
They must so appreciate it that they will provide 
publie funds for investigation of subjects which may 
be occasionally fruitless and often not to the layman’s 
taste. It is easy enough to appreciate the value of 
research in agriculture if you are a farmer. The 
results of the research may mean more bushels per 
acre. If you have a child afflicted with epilepsy and 
university research holds out hope of a cure, the 
money is well spent. The measure of statesmanship 
wili be taken when research is fostered in the social 
sciences with public funds. More exact knowledge is 
desperately needed in this field if we are to bring 
the social, economic, and political aspects of our life 
abreast of our terrifying advances in the physical 
seiences. The need of research in the social sciences 
is dramatized by the destruction at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and our failure to develop any political 
alternatives to war or any alleviation of the social 
and economic problems that lead inevitably to it. 
Public funds should be appropriated to investigate 
our social and economic and political shortcomings. 
The results should be as readily accepted as the in- 
ternal combustion engine was, if they are scientifically 
arrived at. It is in the maintenance of the scientifie 
spirit and the promotion of a wider understanding 
of it that the great challenge lies for the institutions 
of higher learning in seeking public monies for re- 
search. 

As to their function and their needs, the state-sup- 
ported universities and colleges have not employed 
the talent in which they specialize, namely teaching. 
Their efforts to make their needs known have been 
largely devoted to their alumni. This approach should 
be broadened to acquaint the general public, but more 
particularly the public who actively participate in 
government. It is important to stress numbers of 
students seeking higher education, but it is not the 
only impression to be left. It is not commonly 
understood that instruction costs increase beyond the 
first two years when the students fan out into their 
specialties and quality becomes the emphasis. 

People taking part in Government have more than 
an ordinary active interest in everything, particularly 
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things human. Legislators on junket should be shown 
the living educational process. As with everything, 
greater familiarity breeds greater understanding. § 
often the only aspect of higher education which legis. 
lators see in action is the football team. There js 
every likelihood that they would be quite as thrilled 
by the cyclotron, by the library, by the operating 
amphitheater, a classroom discussion, or any other 
aspect of collegiate life, not staged for them but car. 
ried on in the normal manner. Only in this way will 
there be an appreciation of the handicap presented 
by the handicap of inadequate physical facilities, 
New buildings and better equipment will come faster 
when what goes on inside them is understood and 
believed in. Cracks in the wall, leaking rooms, fire 
traps, inadequate equipment do not in themselves 
create a desire for something better. 

Leaders in higher education the country over might 
take a leaf from the note book of Dr. C. C. Young. 
He was able to build the Michigan Publie Health lab- 
oratories into a remarkable scientific institution even 
dispensing its products as a prod to private industry. 
All this was accomplished with public funds and 
steadfast support of normally conservative legisla- 
tors, because he challenged them with high purpose in 
response to a great public need. 

By more intimately acquainting the representatives 
of the people with higher education and by frankness 
and specificity removing existing suspicion, educators 
would certainly gain more than they might lose. 
Three points in this respect immediately come to 
mind: 

1. Education is competing with other public demands 
for the limited monies government has available and 
against other expenditure needs which are substantiated 
in greatest detail. The needs of public-assistance re- 
cipients are backed up by food and other cost-of-living 
items which are arrived at scientifically. Unit costs and 
work loads prove the needs of many departments and the 
broad statements of educators are not convincing beside 
them. 

2. Letting the layman ‘‘in on’’ higher education will 
enable him to contribute the public point of view as to 
what is expected of it. The historian of education will 
readily illustrate the point that almost every innovation 
that has taken place throughout educational history has 
come from without the system itself. Educators, like 
most professional groups, are exceedingly conservative 
when it comes to their own profession, howsoever radical 
they may be in looking upon the outside world. 

In making appropriations the results expected to be 
obtained by putting a limited amount of money in one 
field—for example, mental hospitals, as against another 
field, for example, education—will be the determining 
factor. Therefore, what the public expects of higher 
education becomes important. 

3. Higher education has no pressure-group clientele 
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through which it can work effectively, as do so many 
other spending agencies of state government. The inter- 
est of parents is not mobilized to demand support for 
higher education in the same sense as it is for elementary 
and secondary education. The students, themselves, are 
not for the most part of voting age. Once they have 
been graduated, many of them take on an aprés moi le 
deluge attitude about all that goes on on the old campus, 
the football team excepted. The greatest hope that 
higher education has to get its share of public funds is 
to prepare appropriation requests specifically and scien- 
tifically substantiate them. 


The United States Office of Education has presented 
some over-all college needs for physical space in a 
scientific manner that is suggestive as to technique 
of budget presentation for colleges, and at the same 
time indicates another reason why college appro- 
priations may be larger in the future. It is demon- 
strated by this ageney that 93 per cent more room is 
needed for dormitory space, laboratories, classrooms, 
gymnasiums, libraries, study halls, and student cen- 
ters. Even this would not bring colleges up to the 
prewar allotment of 135 sq. ft. of space per student, 
exclusive of residential housing. The attempt is made 
to train teachers of home economics and mechanical 
arts in teachers colleges where the equipment does 
not compare favorably with that available in the sec- 
ondary schools where the trainees will teach. It has 
long been recognized in our public schools that for 
effective teaching buildings and equipment are highly 
essential. In higher education too much has been 
made of the myth that all that was needed was the 
proverbial log, a student, and a reincarnation of Mark 
Hopkins. Speaking of teaching facilities calls to 
mind the teacher, whose role is still the primary con- 
sideration. If we are to secure men of caliber, their 
salaries may need to be adjusted upwards. I was of 
the opinion that this had been pretty largely 
accomplished until a recent study of 124 colleges in 
34 states revealed that of the five common objects of 
educational expenditures faculty salaries had been 
given the smallest increase. It is of special interest 
to state institutions that expenditures for faculty 
salaries have the greatest percentage-wise increase in 
denominational colleges. 

Other interesting facts concerning the need of capi- 
tal outlay for colleges was brought out in testimony 
upon §. 971, a Federal bill to make grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning for construction of additional 


facilities. This bill raises the question as to what 


part the Federal government is going to play in 
financing higher education in the United States. 
There are three directions in which it is possible to 
turn to secure the added funds that doubtless will be 
necessary for higher education in the immediate 
The GI Bill has already brought the Federal 


future. 
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government very definitely into the financing of higher 
education. Washington is paying such a large share 
of the cost of education that many institutions are 
becoming concerned as to how this subsidy will be 
made up when the time comes that other than GI 
students are enrolling and paying, not on a cost basis, 
or out-of-state-tuition basis but straight tuition on 
the basis of their state residence. Because veteran 
enrollments have so greatly increased the load upon 
our colleges, and it is thought that the national gov- 
ernment has.a peculiar and direct responsibility for 
veterans, the national government will be expected to 
do more for higher educational institutions than the 
GI Bill contemplates. New Jersey and some other 
states are seeking educational relief by further Fed- 
eral funds to provide needed additional classrooms 
and housing units, such as SB-971 would do. There 
are objections to the Federal government taking on 
the responsibility for financing higher education. 
The indebtedness of the Federal government would 
not warrant its taking on the support of any more 
governmental activities than it now has. There is a 
more important reason, however—education was 
wisely left by our constitutional system to the indi- 
vidual states. The diversity of this arrangement in- 
sures against higher education ever becoming sub- 
servient to an all-powerful national government, 
superimposing one pattern of thought upon the whole 
nation. So long as there exists a system of higher 
education in each of the several commonwealths, de- 
pendent primarily upon them for support, freedom 
is insured. Academie freedom is also insured in 
another way. By leaving higher education to the 
state government a system of competiton is created in 
which the more capable professors can move from 
one institution to another if a lack of freedom and 
opportunity suggests the necessity of it. State pride 
in higher educational institutions has also been a con- 
siderable factor in their steady improvement. 

A second means of financing the increasing cost of 
higher education is to shift a larger share of that cost 
to the students in the form of higher tuition. Tuition 
fees have already been increased substantially since 
the end of the war. By March, 1947, a spot check 
revealed that in publie institutions of higher learning 
tuition had gone up by about 8 per cent. Oppor- 
tunity for higher education in a democracy should 
not depend upon the financial ability of the father. 
The intellectual ability of the students should deter- 
mine who goes to college. Rather than increase 
tuition, serious thought should be given by state 
governments to providing more educational oppor- 
tunities for capable students by means of state 
scholarships to defray not only the tuition but actually 
some of the living costs of young people of proved 








398 
capacity but without financial resources. Other coun- 
tries are giving the very best that their educational sys- 
tems have to offer to their most capable young people. 
Nothing better illus- 
trates that. more young people would go to college 
if they had the financial means than the results under 
the GI Bill. Rather than looking to the college stu- 
dents to defray the larger part of their educational 
costs, it would seem that the emphasis should be in 


We have not been doing that. 


the other direction. 
There seems to be only one possible source above all 
others to which we must look in defraying the higher 
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costs of higher education, namely, appropriations 
from the general funds of the commonwealths foy 
that purpose. This is the responsibility and the 
challenge which lies before state governments. It js 
one they must meet, if they would maintain their 
historically important position in the Federal system 
of government. It is not possible to deery Federal 
centralization in one breath and in the next suggest 
that the Federal government assume this eminent 
responsibility of the state governments for higher edu- 
cation. In accepting this challenge, however, the 
states have every right to expect the utmost co-opera- 
tion from the higher educational institutions. 





THE CRISIS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

THE growing criticism of the academic tradition in 
education, the attack on bookish learning and know]l- 
edge, and the constantly increasing enrollments in 
high schools have combined to create a situation that 
demands serious consideration. The program of see- 
ondary education since the beginning of the century 
has been marked by a series of adjustments and 
adaptations, but it is still true, as it was when Thomas 
H. Briggs made the statement, that we do not have 
a philosophy of secondary education. There has been 
one principle that has been honored throughout the 
history of public secondary education in the United 
States—“Give the boy and girl a chance.” When this 
principle became current, secondary education and an 
academie curriculum were synonymous. At present 
there is no such clarity in the statement of aims and 
objectives. The situation has, of course, changed, and 
efforts have to be made to meet the great variety of 
individual differences in ability and interests, both 
intellectual and vocational. 

In so far as a trend can be noted in the theory of 
secondary education, the emphasis appears to be on 
work experience, social studies, and vocational prepa- 
Whether by work experience it is intended 
to provide the basis for the choice of a vocation, or to 


ration. 


give a more realistic turn to the routine of the class- 
room by initiating youth into an understanding of the 
economic organization of the nation, or to train youth 
to work steadily or to express their energy is not 
clear. It seems to be one way of meeting the needs 
of the large number of pupils in high schools with 
fourth- or fifth-grade ability in reading and arith- 
metic. To what extent such pupils ean profit from a 
course in the social studies has not been indicated by 
those who advocate a place for the social studies in 
the curriculum of all American youth. Nor is the 
problem of vocational preparation simple in view of 


the short time required for acquiring skills in the in- 
creasing number of routine occupations. Here the co- 
operative plan—part-time school and part time on the 
job—gives the best promise of success. 

Efforts have been devoted, almost since the begin- 
ning of the century, to discover what pupils can do 
and to help them to do it. Little attention has been 
given, however, to what the pupils ought to know as 
potential citizens. In the movement to adapt secon- 
dary education to the abilities, needs, and interests of 
pupils, less has been done in high schools than in 
primary schools to emphasize the need of differences 
in methods of instruction adapted to differences in 
abilities. 

The time appears to be ripe for a concerted effort 
to discover and plan the kind of general education 
at the secondary level comparable to the movement at 
the college level. To compel youth to remain in school 
without putting forth the effort to give them new 
interests and understanding as citizens and as human 
beings is to fail in carrying out the ideal of equality of 
educational opportunity. Ultimately, of course, the 
problem becomes one of effective teaching.—I. L. K. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 


FINANCED by a grant of $175,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and conducted by the Social 
Science Research Council, the Publie Library Inquiry, 
with headquarters at 70 East 45th Street, New York 
17, has set up plans for a survey of libraries in 49 
representative communities across the country and 23 
research projects. Robert L. Leigh is director of the 
Inquiry. In each of the communities, ranging from 
metropolitan areas with a population of over 500,000 
to rural sections, including county, regional, or state 
library services, the character of the library facilities 
and their relation to the needs of the population will 
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be studied. A staff to carry out the project has been 
appointed as follows: 


Charles Armstrong, associate statistician, division of 


research, New York State Edueation Department, to - 


analyze various phases of library finance; Bernard 
Berelson, dean, Graduate Library School, the University 
of Chicago, to analyze reading and library use; Alice 
Bryan, assistant professor of library service, Columbia 
University, to study library personnel; Lucy M. Crissey, 
assistant to the dean, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, to prepare a background analysis of the 
evolution, present curricula, and training programs of 
library schools and current plans for revision of train- 
ing; Oliver Garceau, formerly associate professor of gov- 
ernment, University of Maine, to direct the general group 
of studies dealing with the evolution and government 
of libraries; C, DeWitt Hardy, formerly instructor in 
history and government, University of Maine, to assist 
Mr. Gareeau in an analysis of the evolution of the Amer- 
ican publie library; Richard H. Heindel, formerly chief, 
division of libraries and institutes, Department of State, 
to study foreign- and international-library developments; 
Otto C. Luening, associate professor of music, Columbia 
University, to study the relation of recordings, musical 
scores, and record collections to the library; James L. 
McCamy, professor of political science, the University of 
Wisconsin, to survey government publications and public 
libraries; William Miller, formerly of the staff of For- 
tune, to analyze the book industry and its relation to 
libraries; Rensis Likert, director, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan, to study library use and 
community service; Lois Murkland, formerly administra- 
tive assistant, UN Atomic Energy Commission, to assist 
Dr. Leigh; Lillian Orden, formerly staff member, division 
of administrative management, Bureau of the Budget, to 
study state, regional, and county libraries, as well as the 
Library of Congress and the question of Federal aid; 
Watson O’D. Pierce, vice-president, Nejelski and Com- 
pany of New York, to analyze the flow of materials 
through libraries; Helen Roberts, formerly staff member, 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, to analyze the 
state of civic enlightenment, compile basic library sta- 
tistics, and study special libraries; and Gloria Waldron, 
staff member, Twentieth Century Fund, to study the non- 
theatrical film and its relation to the library. 


The research projects include, among others, studies 
of: the state of civie enlightenment, the effects of 
communication, basie library statistics, local gov- 
ernment and relationships of the publie library, l- 
brary associations, library-personnel characteristics 
and morale, the magazine industry and its relation 
to publie libraries, and research-library organization. 


STUDENTS TO RATE INSTRUCTORS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A NEw plan for the evaluation of faculty services 
was recently adopted by the faculty of the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts of the University 
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of Michigan and will go into effect on an experimental 
basis during the present academic year. All phases 
of the plan will be administered entirely by faculty 
members under the guidance of the following com- 
mittee: Warner G. Rice, professor of English; Paul 
Dwyer, professor of mathematics; Charles N. Stau- 
bach, assistant professor of Spanish; Harold Guetz- 
kow, instructor in psychology; and Amos Hawley, 
associate professor of sociology, chairman. 

Faculty services will be evaluated by the students 
who will be asked to “grade” their instructors accord- 
ing to a printed form distributed in the classrooms 
at the end of each semester. The form asks for a 
check under such headings as clarity of assignments, 
presentation of subject matter, success in keeping 
students alert in class, availability for consultation, 
and so on. Each student will also be asked to rate 
the course, regardless of the quality of instruction. 
The forms will be filled in anonymously, and the in- 
formation transferred to tabulating cards for the use 
of the committee. The instructor will receive the 
original forms for his own study. 

In addition to the student rating, there will be an 
evaluation by faculty committees from each teaching 
department. The entire program will include infor- 
mation concerning enrollment and grades in each 
class, teaching activities outside the classroom, and 
reports of colleagues and counselors. In announcing 
the plan, the committee states: 

Successful teaching is to be regarded as a primary 
factor in the new evaluation system. It is a first obli- 
gation of an educational institution to provide good 
teaching and encourage proper advisory relationships 
between a teacher and his students. 


THE M. A. PROGRAM FOR THE MASTER 
TEACHER, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In addition to the customary program for the M. A. 
in Edueation, the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, now offers an alternate program to students 
whose primary interest is teaching, not research. As 
a substitute for the Master’s thesis, the candidate will 
prepare “a report on a year’s project which is di- 
rectly related to the candidate’s teaching responsibili- 
ties in his regular position in the public schools,” ac- 
cording to an announcement by Alfred H. Grommon, 
co-chairman, Committee on Degree of Master of Arts. 

Over and above the core of courses common to both 
programs, the thesis-less student is required to take 
three courses; the preinternship seminar, the intern- 
ship, and the postinternship seminar. In the first 
seminar course the student plans his project after 
consultation with his university adviser and with the 
administrator of his publie school. 

During the year of internship, the professor visits 
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the candidate at work from time to time, helps with 
the project, and confers with the school administrator. 
Following this period, the student returns to the 
campus and completes his project in the postintern- 
ship seminar. 

The advantages of this new plan, according to Dr. 
Grommon, include the focusing of attention by the 
student upon a special phase of his teaching in which 
he desires aid and an opportunity to teach under 
supervision by specialists on the staff of the School of 
Education. 


A NEW SCHOLARSHIP AT COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
A LONG-RANGE program to provide worthy and 
qualified students with scholarships amounting to 
$1,000 a year was launched late in October by Co- 
lumbia College, Columbia University, and will be 
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known as the National Scholarship Plan. The pro. 
gram is designed to provide scholarships for students 
from all regions of the country who exhibit excep- 
tional promise and ability and who might otherwise 
be barred completely from a higher edueation or 
restricted to their home localities because of insuff- 
cient funds. The action was the outcome of a meet- 
ing of prominent alumni and leaders of the college’s 
development plan and is consistent with the faculty’s 
belief “that the student body is the primary reason 
for the maintenance of a liberal-arts college.” It is 
expected that, once the program is under way, forty 
students from all sections of the country will be 
granted scholarships which they may use, provided 
that they “maintain a distinguished record throughout 
their college days.” 

For information regarding the availability of the 
scholarships persons may write to Harry J. Carman, 
dean of the college. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
November 3: sustaining, 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CorrRECTION: In reporting the leave of absence 
given to Helen M. McKinstry, president, Russell Sage 
College (Troy, N. Y.), in ScHoot anv Socrety, Octo- 
ber 25, we inadvertently created the impression that 
Doris L. Crockett is to serve as acting president. The 
statement should have read: “In view of the illness 
of Miss Helen McKinstry .. . the Board of Trustees 
at its meeting, October 15, voted that she be granted 
a leave of absence for the remainder of the college 
year. During her absence the board placed the dean 
of the college, Miss Doris L. Crockett, in charge of all 


educational affairs... .” 


Saran W. Briggs, academic dean, Penn Hall 
(Chambersburg, Pa.), has succeeded Frank S. Magill 
in the presidency. Dr. Magill, who had been asso- 
ciated with the college for 36 years, is now president 
emeritus. 

WituiaM E. SHUTTLEWORTH, whose appointment to 
the staff of the William Penn Charter School (Phila- 
delphia) was reported in ScHoot AnD Socrety, July 
20, 1946, has sueceeded Edward C. McEachron as 
headmaster, Meadowbrook (Pa.) Country Day School. 
Mr. McEachron’s appointment as headmaster, Derby 
Academy (Hingham, Mass.), was reported in these 
columns, June 28. 


Evita Marrson Lewis, a member of the staff of 
Oldfields School (Gleneoe, Md.), has been named 




























principal, Girls’ Preparatory School (Chattanooga, 
Tenn.). 


KATHARINE BartLetTt, formerly a member of the 
staff of Eaglebrook School (Deerfield, Mass.), has 
purchased the Bement School (Deerfield), a school 
for young children established in 1925 by Mrs. Lewis 
D. Bement who is now retired. 


Epwarp J. ALLEN, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Denver, 
was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, September 13, 
1941, has been named dean of administration to suc- 
ceed the late George Lawrence Maxwell, whose death 
was reported in these columns, January 11. 


Mrs. WitL1AM Lownpbes Lipscoms has succeeded 
Rebecca Miller, acting dean, All Saints’ Episcopal 
College (Vicksburg, Miss.), as social dean of the 
college. 


O. Preston Rosinson, formerly head of store-man- 
agement, retail-personnel, and retail-selling courses, 
New York University, has been named director of 
the Bureau of Merchandising Services established in 
the University of Utah late in October. The bureau 
will serve retailers and other marketing institutions 
throughout the state. 


Ernest T. Dewa.b, professor of art and archae- 
ology, Princeton University, has succeeded Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., as director of the university’s 
museum of historic art. Mr. Mather was retired in 
1945. 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
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the Vanport Extension of Oregon State System of 
Higher Education (Portland 17) was sent to ScHooL 
anp Society under date of October 20: Katherine 
M. Rahl, women’s adviser and social director; Richard 
B. Halley, men’s adviser; assistant professors, Allan 
Gibb (mathematics) and Raymond Lockwood (engi- 
neering); and instructors, D. Howard Backlund, 
Dorothy Clifford, and Ruth Franchere (English), 
Oleg Falkovich (mathematics), Ralph Greiling (engi- 
neering), and K. Ellsworth Payne (chemistry). 


WiuwiAm J. BacHArDy has been named assistant 
director, Keeler Union Building, Central Michigan 
College of Education (Mount Pleasant). Other ap- 
pointments announced under date of October 18 in- 
clude: professor, Philip M. Smith (social sciences) ; 
associate professors, Russell W. Lembke (speech) and 
Donald M. Brown (mathematics); assistant profes- 
sors, James H. Bailey (industrial arts), Mary Irene 
Bell and Mrs. Rust $8. Mefort (health and phys- 
ical education), Victor Coutant (foreign languages), 
Nicholas L. Cuthbert and Richard O. Maleomson 
(biology), Keith M. Decker (aeronautics-geography), 
Levi UO. Dees (music), Harry R. Doby and Verne 
Mabie (social sciences), Paul L. Evett and Mary 
Matheson Wills (English), Frances Fitch (art), 
Marian Haller, Lindsey G. Morris, and Bernard 
Stone (laboratory schools), F. K. Killian (education- 
psychology), Leon A. McDermott and A. G. Mul- 
lms (physics-chemistry), and Emmett Lee Raney 
(speech) ; instructors, Mary Comstock (foreign lan- 
guages), Jessemin P. Hansen (music), and James 
Hodgins (English); and assistant instructors, Byron 
Clendening (audio-visual aids), Eleanor MeCracken 
(commerce), and Nan McNamara (library). 


RupotpuH M. Morris, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Northeastern University (Boston), will succeed 
John B. Pugsley as registrar, November 30, when the 
latter retires after 28 years of service. 


Orro A. Bessey, chief of the division of nutrition 
and physiology, Public Health Research Institute 
(New York City), will succeed William H. Welker, 
retired after 34 years of service, as professor of bio- 
chemistry and head of the department, University of 
Illinois (Chicago Professional Colleges), March 1, 
1948. Olaf Bergeim is serving as acting head in the 
interim. 


CarRoLL H. Leeps, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, Mississippi State College for 
Women (Columbus), has been appointed professor 
of psychology and head of the department, Furman 
University (Greenville, S. C.). 


Grover L. Bripger, chief of the process-develop- 
ment division, TVA, will sueceed O. R. Sweeney as 
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professor of chemical engineering and head of the 
department, Iowa State College (Ames), November 
14. Dr. Sweeney is retiring from the administrative 
post that he has held since 1920 but will continue in 
the professorship. 


SUSANNE SCHULZE, whose appointment as associate 
professor of child welfare, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 
27, 1943, has been appointed professor of child wel- 
fare in the newly established School of Social Work, 
the University of Connecticut (Hartford). In this 
capacity Dr. Schulze will be responsible for courses 
on the child in the institution, the child in the foster 
home, and the child and the court, and will work 
closely with the public and private child-caring in- 
stitutions in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
states. 


RECENT appointments to the staff of Spring Hill 
(Ala.) College include the following: professors, 
Francis L. Janssen, S.J. (languages) and EH. H. 
Larguier, S.J. (mathematics); assistant professors, 
John E. MacDonough (history), John H. Mullahy, 
S.J. (biology), and John A. Sweeney, S.J. (sociol- 
ogy); and an instructor, Robert C. Oglesby (physics). 


Amone recently announced appointments at the 
University of Buffalo are the following; lecturer, 
John R. Campbell (business organization) ; associate 
professor, Clesson H. Field (engineering); and in- 
structors, Eugene A. Melvin, Harry G. Kassidy, 
Peter G. A. vanderMeer, and Charlton S. Bulmer 
(engineering), Charles B. Blanding and John G. 
Boehm (German), Joyce Wike (sociology and psy- 
chology, part time), Mary Cukierski and Elizabeth 
Anderson (physical education, part time), and Car- 
melite Fisher (drama and speech, part time). 


Russeuu A. Hoty has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Kansas City (Mo.). 


NEw appointments at Ripon (Wis.) College in- 
clude: associate professor, Stephen A. Larrabee (Eng- 
lish) ; assistant professors, Charles Suggs (drama and 
speech), Charles Nichols, Jr. (botany), and William 
Fleming (political science) ; acting assistant professor, 
the Reverend Donald E. Smith (philosophy and re- 
ligion) ; and instructors, Karsten J. Ohnstad (speech), 
Richard W. Nelson (physics), Jacqueline Anderson 
(German), Cora Mason (classics), Sidney Salsburg 
(economies, acting chairman of the department), Wil- 
liam G. Diver (English), Byron L. Smith (Romance 
languages, acting head of the department), Morris 
Quint (psychology, part time), and Mrs. K. J. Ohn- 
stad (economies, part time). 


J. RUSSELL BROADHEAD, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of education, San Francisco State 
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College, was reported in Scuoon anv Society, August 
10, 1946, has sueceeded the late Charles C. Barnes, 
whose death was reported in these columns, September 
21, 1946, as associate professor of social-studies edu- 
cation, Wayne University (Detroit). Kathryn Fey- 
ereisen has sueceeded Helen Huus as assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education. Dr. Huus has ae- 
cepted a post at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mary C. Worsham is the first woman to give courses 
in engineering at the university. 


EsTHER L. SKEELS, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of child development and parental develop- 
ment, Utah State Agricultural College (Logan), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 12, 1942, 
has been appointed associate professor of child devel- 
opment, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege (Stillwater). 


Pau. W. SEAGERS was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, Indiana University. 


CHARLES T. DUNCAN has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism; Lewis S. Patterson, instructor 
in journalism; and Gordon Sabine and Bryant Kearl, 
lecturers in journalism, University of Minnesota. 


Maria Ines Barney has been appointed assistant 
professor of Spanish and French, Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College (Nacogdoches, Tex.). 


Kurt FRIEDRICH was recently named assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Adelphi College (Garden City, 
a & P 


AMONG new appointees at the Cooper Union (New 
York 3) are Ben Zion and Sidney Simon (painting), 
Arnold Rosten (advertising design), Arno Schuele 
(advertising and graphic design), Stephen Michael 
(photography), Frank L. Ehasz (architectural con- 
struction), Oliver O’Connor Barrett (sculpture), and 
Warren Nardin (graphic design). 

Lestig Horr, former concert and radio artist of 
New York, has been appointed instructor in voice, 
Marietta (Ohio) College. 


New instructors in the Eastman School of Musie 
(Rochester, N. Y.) include: Thomas Scribner Canning 
(theory), Abram Richards Boone (violin), and Har- 
old James Weiss and Donna Harris Terepka (piano). 


Tue following are among new appointees in Cen- 
tenary Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.) : Ernest 
R. Dalton (modern government, economics, interna- 
tional relations, and recent American history), Edgar 
H. Smith (music), Roger R. Evans (English), Earl- 
ene Day (dramatics), to succeed Marguerite Carlson, 
who has aecepted a post as associate director of the 
University Theatre, Butler University (Indianapolis), 
Russell G. Grenon (modern languages), Helen D. 
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Robinson (art), and Matilda E. Hoffer (history, 
social science, political science, and economics), 


At Hastings (Nebr.) College the following haye 
assumed positions on the teaching staff: Mary Ardrey 
and Frank S. Hewitt (English), West B. Bonnifielg 
(journalism), Jay Hatton (violin and orchestra), 


Loren Hancuff (business administration), Stasys 


- Janavicius (German and French), Anne Wellensiek 


Johnson (speech correction), Gordon Ohlsson (voice), 
Mary Ohlsson and Harry B. Ray (piano), John Pine 
(history), Hector Rico (Spanish), Lee Rigsby (or- 
gan), Mary L. Sheppard (science), James G. Snow- 
den (psychology and education), and Ruby Young 
(physical education for women). : 


Mrs. James C. CoNLy has been appointed instructor 
in economics, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.). 


Tue following instructors were appointed recently 
at Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.): Robert bk. 
Lewis (chemistry), Jesse E. Roth, Jr. (physies), and 
Morris Budin (economics). 


DorotHea T. Powers, who served with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross overseas during the war, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in oral Spanish, Bates College 
(Lewiston, Maine). This is the first time a course 
in oral Spanish has been offered in the college, al- 
though oral French has long been a part of the cur 
riculum. 


New teachers added to the staff of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science at the opening of 
the academic year are as follows: Charles G. Abbott, 
Walter Bejuki, and Hellmuth Simons (biology), Wil- 
liam G. Burns and Lewis J. Kleckner (chemistry), 
Herbert Flack and Edna Gold (pharmacy), Milton 
Calesnick, George 8. Kling, Jr., and Aaron E. Was- 
serman (bacteriology), Robert R. Frantz, H. Roeb- 
ling Knoch, and Joseph Grant (pharmacology), Ar- 
leigh P. Hess, Jr., and James H. Street (economics), 
Donald E. Landin (mathematics and physies), Charles 
E. Welch, Jr. (English), and John A. Novack (Ger- 
man). 


Two instructors in English have been added to the 
staff of Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa) ; Mrs. 
Robert V. Smith and Mrs. L. E. Bigger. Wallace S. 
McClenahan has been placed in charge of the eol- 
lege’s financial development program. 


New instructors in the Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Exeter, N. H.) include: Richard F. Brinkerhoff (sci- 
ence), Alfred G. Burr and John B. Heath (English), 
Donald B. Cole and Thomas C. Schuller (history), 
and Mark Tuttle (mathematies). 


APPOINTMENTS announced under date of October 21 
by the U. 8. Office of Education include the following : 
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Don S. Patterson, chief of school organization and 
supervision, elementary-education division; Homer J. 
Kempfer, specialist for general adult and post-high- 
school edueation, and Willis C. Brown, assistant spe- 
cialist for aviation, secondary-edueation division; Ar- 
thur L. Benson, specialist in individual-inventory and 
counseling techniques, occupational information and 
guidance service, Silas M. Ransopher, field represen- 
tative, and Hartman C. Dignowity, specialist in trade 
and industrial education, vocational-education divi- 
sion; and Pietrina T. Bertolini, administrative analyst 
in the office of the executive assistant to the commis- 
sioner of education. 


Recent Deaths 

Sister M. ImMMAcuLATA, cofounder (1915) and dean 
(1915-43), Marywood College (Scranton, Pa.), died, 
October 24. 

BroTHER FREDERICK G. Parr, 8.M., prefect of St. 
Joseph Hall, University of Dayton (Ohio), and a 
member of the staff of the university for forty-two 
years, died, October 24, at the age of eighty-five years. 


Joun ApAmMs Scort, professor emeritus of classical 
languages, Northwestern University, died, October 26, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Scott had served the 
university as instructor to associate professor of 
Greek (1897-1901), professor of Greek (1901-04), 
head professor (1904-23), and in the John C. Shaffer 
professorship of Greek language and history (1923- 
47). 


THE REVEREND ERNEST GENSHEIMER, O.S.B., for- 
mer professor of philosophy, Saint Vincent College 
(Latrobe, Pa.), died, October 27, at the age of sev- 
enty-five years. Father Gensheimer had served the 
college from 1900 until his retirement in 1943. 


ArTHUR W. Burnett, a former director of the pub- 
lishing firm of Henry Holt and Company, died, Octo- 


_Ghorter Papers. 
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ber 28, at the age of eighty-eight years. Mr. Burnett, 
who had taught English and German in the University 
of Michigan and at Mount Morris College, became a 
college traveler for Henry Holt and Company in 1888, 
“the first full-time publisher’s representative in Amer- 
ican colleges.” Before his retirement in 1925, he had 
served as manager of the college department and as a 
director of the company. 


CoLtin CUTHBERT ALEXANDER, Quayle professor of 
English language and literature, Baker University 
(Baldwin, Kans.), died, October 29. Professor Alex- 
ander, who was sixty-eight years old at the time of his 
death, had served as an instructor (1909-10), the 
University of North Carolina, and (1910-12), Muh- 
lenberg College (Allentown, Pa.) ; and at the univer- 
sity in the Quayle professorship and as head of the 
department of English (since 1914). 


GeorGE Henry Haynes, professor emeritus of eco- 
nomics and government, Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute, died, October 30, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Haynes had served the insti- 
tute as instructor (1887-90) and in the professorship 
(1893-1938). 


Wituis Henry Bocock, former dean, Graduate 
School, University of Georgia, died, October 31, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Dr. Bocock had served as 
professor of Greek (1886-89), Hampden-Sydney 
(Va.) College, and in the university as professor of 
Greek (1889-1942), dean, Graduate School (1910- 
28), lecturer on international relations (1931-42), 
and dean of the faculty (1933-34). 


GEORGE HartTLEY DeEAcon, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Germantown Academy (Philadelphia), 
died, November 1, at the age of ninety-one years. 
Mr. Deacon had taught at the academy (1878-1918) 
and was designated professor emeritus in 1936 at the 
175th anniversary of the academy’s founding. 





COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 


Paut BEIDLER 
Easton, Pa. 


ARCHITECTURE, like literature, philosophy, and poli- 
tics, reflects the prevailing spirit of its time. It 
gives visible evidence of the kind of life it enfolds. 
We are influenced by the environment with which we 
surround our lives and, conversely, that environment 
should be the expression of what we are in ourselves. 

The practice of architecture is not the exercise of 
individual self-expression. The architect has an obli- 


gation to use the materials and techniques which his 
period in history makes available in order to provide 
appropriate structures for its varied needs and in- 
terests. 

Colleges and universities are established for the 
education of youth. Their purpose is to send young 
people out from their college halls ready to assume 
leadership and act with intelligence and reason in a 
chaotic world. But how are these institutions housed? 
In the Gothic and Renaissance of the past—ponderous 
monuments falsely constructed to simulate the dignity 
of decayed eras. 

Now, with the prospect of an immensely increased 
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student population for the years to come, every col- 
lege and university in the land is on the verge of 
adding more and more imposing imitations. Build- 
ing campaigns flaunt sketches of proposed pom- 
posities. 

There was perhaps some excuse for the foreign 
cloaks of our early university buildings. Not very 
sure of themselves, the Founding Fathers sought to 
lend their young institutions stature and dignity by 
borrowing from the traditions of Oxford. It was a 
natural thing to do for at that time this nation was 
still borrowing its learning, literature, art, and man- 
ners from across the sea. But we have grown up since 
then. We have our own contributions to make now 
and we should have the confidence of maturity. The 
colleges and universities which had such a major part 
in our coming of age should be continuing to lead the 
way in all fields. In architecture they appear to be 
lagging behind. 

Little by little the traditional styles are losing 
ground. Greek temples to Diana are being replaced 
by efficiently designed and attractive banking institu- 
tions and postoffices. Roman baths are givin way 
to well-organized railway stations. Oriental shrines 
tremble before the advance of modern restaurants and 
theatres. Even a few churches are beginning to find 
outward expression as centers of aspiration and social 
purpose in the community instead of proclaiming 
antiquated ideology and handicapping their efforts 
by medieval shackles. A chureh built for today im- 
plies and invites a progressive membership. 

Yet academic institutions go on piling up ponderos- 
ity on ponderosity. From the air these sprawling 
growths seem to be strange outcroppings from the 
past, like lost islands on which the mastodon and 
brontosaurus still move their sluggish way. 

The familiar excuse offered for each new million- 
dollar mausoleum is that the college buildings must 
adhere to the established style to preserve campus 
uniformity. This tight little argument, had it been 
applied to the quest for knowledge carried on within 
the well-matched walls, would have stifled all advance. 
College scientists are forever upsetting old formulas, 
outmoding old textbooks, bursting the bonds of earlier 
hypotheses. It is constantly necessary to discard 
neatly organized theories which have been proved in- 
adequate in the light of investigation. They had 
their place as steps along the way, but they are con- 
tinually outmoded. No one with our present vast 
though limited knowledge of astronomy insists upon 
returning sentimentally to the compact charm of the 
Ptolemaic system. 

Why is it disturbing to let college buildings move 
with the times, thus recording the change of years 
and attitudes? There should be nothing incongruous 
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about newer buildings that give forthright expression 
to advancing technical knowledge. And what could 
be more incongruous than to match the exteriors of 
library, laboratory, dormitory, and lecture hall? 

If each building were designed to provide the best 
possible environment for its special purpose, the re- 
sult would be an interesting and harmonious diversity 
which would give evidence of the vitality of the eol- 
lege and the wide range of its pursuits. Would this 
not be a more natural and genuine expression of the 
purposes of an educational institution than acres of 
monotonous medievalism ? 

In the Middle Ages monasteries nourished the 
light of learning in secret and apart from the secular 
world. ‘Today each college stands as a beacon, flash- 
ing its light as far as possible. Education is no 
longer for the privileged few but for all who have 
the capacity to receive it. Why, then, should college 
buildings falsely appear to represent the retreat of 
the cowering scholar from the troublous affairs of his 
own time into the sheltering arms of the past? 

Each year young students come pouring into the 
colleges and universities. For most of them this is 
their first experience of “architecture,” aside from 
the local church, bank, or postoffice. For their most 
impressionable years they live and work behind 
pompous facades. In every other field of learning 
they are exposed to the best that has been and is 
being done. In architecture they are exposed only 
to imitations of forms which have long been outmoded 
by modern construction methods and materials. They 
do not study original Gothic cathedrals as a part of 
the heritage of the past, along with the works of 
Dante, Plato, and Darwin. They live in imitation 
Gothic as the apparent pinnacle of architectural 
achievement in the present. They leave the college 
with the fixed impression that architecture is some- 
thing sculptured, massive, and elaborately complex. 

Of course, for the few who elect them there are art 
classes which devote a lecture or two to modern 
architecture, illustrated by slides from the Museum 
of Modern Art. No one seriously imagines, however, 
that when these same young people are later taking 
their places as leaders in their communities they will 
weigh an hour’s lecture against the impact of a four- 
year environment. Guess how they will vote as mem- 
bers of the building committees for new schools, 
libraries, and civic buildings. 

The causes for the architectural lag of college build- 
ings are many. It would be unfair to place too much 
blame on college presidents, faculties, or students, 
except perhaps to accuse them of too easily acquiese- 
ing to pressure toward traditionalism. Boards of 
trustees are noted for conservatism. Special donors 
accompany bequests with requests. Vociferous criti- 
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ecisms are heard from alumni who want the campus 
to look exactly as it did when they were undergradu- 
ates a quarter of a century ago. These are powerful 
forces to combat in the midst of a money-raising cam- 
paign for urgently.needed buildings. 

Yet colleges do have an obligation to resist these 
forces with vigor and persuasiveness. As molders of 
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future opinion colleges should lead the advance in all 
fields of knowledge and art, despite the protests of 
the timorous, the obstinate, and the sentimental. 
Students are not sent forth in coats of mail to in- 
vestigate the wonders and terrors of the atomic age. 
Their researches should not be housed in feudal 
castles. 





HIGH-SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS IN 
OHIO 


R. L. Morton 
Ohio University, Athens 


THE Ohio College Association is an organization 
of 45 colleges in the state. Meetings of the associa- 
tion have been held annually for 66 years. The Com- 
mittee on High-School—College Relations of the Ohio 
College Association is concerned with the promotion 
of friendly and mutually co-operative relations be- 
tween the colleges and the high schools. For many 
years the committee felt a strong sense of responsi- 
bility for interesting more high-school graduates in 
college attendance. As long as the colleges were able 
to accommodate more students than applied for ad- 
mission, naturally the colleges were interested in in- 
creasing their enrollments. 

The Committee on High-School—College Relations 
is made up of representatives of the Ohio College 
Association and representatives of the Ohio High- 
School Principals Association.!. Expenses of the com- 
mittee and the cost of its publications are paid by the 
association from funds derived from a special assess- 
ment on the member colleges. 

In 1939 the committee published a 16-page booklet 
entitled “Looking toward College,” which was ad- 
dressed to high-school pupils, especially seniors, and 
was distributed to all first-grade publie and parochial 
high schools in the state. It has been revised and re- 
published annually since 1939, except in 1943 and 
1944 when war conditions made its publication seem 
inadvisable. Approximately 50,000 copies are dis- 
tributed each year. 

In 1939 the committee also compiled and published 
a 160-page compendium of information about Ohio 

1The members of the Committee on High-School—Col- 
lege Relations are: John L. Bjelke, Denison University ; 
H. E. Huber, Ohio Northern University; K. H. Me- 
Fall, Bowling Green State University; Paul A. Napier, 
Muskingum College; Ralph A. Young, the College of 
Wooster; R. L. Morton, Ohio University, chairman; 
H. W. Leach, Lima; Russell Rupp, Shaker Heights; and 
F. W. Tear, Youngstown. The last three named are 


high-school principals and were chosen by the Ohio High- 
School Principals Association. 


colleges entitled “To College in Ohio,” and intended 
as an aid to high-school principals and other guidance 
officers in their duties as advisers to pupils who con- 
templated college attendance. “To College in Ohio” 
was revised and republished in 1944 and it is expected 
that further revisions will appear at five-year inter- 
vals. The publication has been a boon to high-school 
officials who found it difficult to gather the informa- 
tion they desired from college catalogs. 

After the war so many students enrolled at Ohio 
colleges under the provisions of Public Law 346 and 
Public Law 16 that it became difficult for members 
of current high-school graduating classes to gain ad- 
mission. This condition precipitated a serious prob- 
lem for high-school guidance officers. Letters began 
coming to members of the Committee on High-School- 
College Relations and to others, indicating distress 
because of lack of information about the admissions 
policies of Ohio colleges as the number of candidates 
for admission exceeded the number that could be 
accommodated. 

As an added service to the high schools the com- 
mittee undertook to collect from the 45 member col- 
leges answers to three questions: 


1. Are applications for the fall of 1947 being accepted 
from (a) men, (b) women, (c) married couples? 

2. If applicant is accepted, is housing guaranteed for 
(a) men, (b) women, (c) married couples? 

3. If the applicant comes to the campus this summer 
can off-campus housing be obtained for (a) men, (b) 
women, (¢) married couples? 


A subcommittee consisting of Mr. Rupp, Mr. 
Napier, and Mr. MeFall, chairman, prepared and 
sent to the 45 member colleges a questionnaire. Re- 
plies were received in time for use from 38 of the 45 
colleges. The information received was tabulated, 
mimeographed, and distributed to the high schools of 
the state. 

The replies indicated that on June 1, 1947, appli- 
cations were still being accepted from men by 24 col- 
leges and, with certain restrictions, by 2 additional 
colleges; from women by 20 colleges and, with certain 
restrictions, by 3 additional colleges; from married 
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couples by 21 colleges and, with certain restrictions, 
by 2 additional colleges. 

The situation with reference to guaranteed housing 
leaves much to be desired. Only 15 colleges indicated 
that housing was guaranteed to accepted male appli- 
cants, but only 12 of these 15 colleges were accepting 
applications. Housing was still guaranteed to ae- 
cepted female applicants by 19 colleges at the time the 
data were collected, but only 14 of the 19 were then 
receiving applications. Only 4 colleges were guaran- 
teeing housing to accepted married couples and in one 
of the 4 cases the housing was located in a town 9 
miles distant from the campus. 

To the question as to whether off-campus housing 
could be obtained if the applicants should come to 
the campus this summer to seek housing, an affirma- 
tive response was received for men from 19 colleges, 
for women from 6 colleges, and for married couples 
However only 17 of the 19 colleges 
Only 5 


from 4 colleges. 
were still receiving applications from men. 
of the 6 colleges indicating that women could obtain 
off-campus housing were accepting applications. Of 
the 4 colleges indicating that married couples could 
obtain off-campus housing, only 2 were receiving 
applications. 

In summary, the number of colleges still receiving 
applications from men and indicating that housing 
was available on the campus or off the campus was 
found to be 21. 
women was found to be 16; for married couples the 


The corresponding number for 


number was 6. 

The report which was sent to the high-school prin- 
cipals listed the 45 colleges and gave the detailed in- 
formation for each. A second survey, undertaken 
late in the summer, provided data that were for- 


warded promptly to the secondary schools. 
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Brissy, Cyrin. How Life Is Handed On,  Iilustrated. 
Pp. 159. Emerson Books, Ine., 251 W. 19th St., New 
York, 1947. $2.00. 

A book based on the latest scientific knowledge for children 
and younger adolescents. 
e 

BRYSON, LYMAN, LovIs FINKELSTEIN, AND R. M. MACIVER 
(editors). Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture. Pp. 
xx +703. Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, 
Ine., New York; distributed by Harper and Brothers. 
1947. $6.50. 

Includes papers prepared for the seventh meeting of the 
conference held at the International House, University of 
Chicago, September 9—11, 1946. 

¢ 

BurscH, CHARLES WESLEY, AND JOHN LYON REID. You 
Want to Build a School? Pp. 128. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 1947. 


$4.50. 
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The group effort of a school-planning building program hag 
been emphasized. 
@ 

CARDWELL, Guy A. (editor). Readings from the Ameri- 
cas. Pp. xxxix+982. Ronald Press Company, 15 §, 
26th St., New York. 1947. $4.00. 

An introduction to democratic thought. 
ee 


COWLING, DONALD J., AND CARTER DAVIDSON, 
for Freedom. Pp. ix+180. Harper. $3.00. 
A study of purposes, practices, and needs. 

@ 


DE HuszAr, GEORGE B. Practical Applications of Democ- 
racy. Pp. xvi+140. Harper. 1947. $2.00. 
Presents a plan of action based on the proposition that 
democracy can be learned only through action. 

e 


De Vries REILINGH, H. D. De Volkshoogeschool. 2nd 
edition. Pp. vili+507. Wolters, Groningen, The 
Netherlands. 1946. 12.50 florins. 

A “sociographical”’ study of the development of adult 
higher education in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland. 


Colleges 


EVERETT, EDWIN M., CALVIN 8. BROWN, AND JOHN D, 
WADE (editors). Masterworks of Literature. Vol. I. 
Pp. xii+896. Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 1947. $3.75. 

An anthology from Homer to Cervantes. 
e 

FUESS, CLAUDE M., AND Emory S. BASFOoRD (editors). 
Unseen Harvests. Pp. xx+678. Macmillan. 1947, 
$5.00. 

A collection of miscellaneous literature centered on the 
theme of teaching, including chapters from “Jane Eyre” 
and “Nicholas Nickleby,’ Thomas Wolfe, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Stephen Leacock, and many others. 

e 

GROVES, ERNEST R., AND GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES. 
The Contemporary American Family. Pp. xii+ 838. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1947. $4.00. 

Enables the reader to gain an understanding of American 
family life that should assist him in his own experience. 
oe 
HARLOW, REx F., AND MARVIN M. BuAcK. Practical 

Public Relations: Its Foundations, Divisions, Tools, and 

Practices. Pp. viiit+442. Harper. 1947. $4.00. 
Contains material that has been pretested in business and 
college courses throughout the United States. 

e 

HASINSKI, M., et al. Elementy nauk pedagogicznych. 
2nd edition. Pp. 299. Instytut Pedagogiezny, Kato- 
wice, Poland. 1946. 

Fundamentals of educational administration, psychology, 
sociology, ete. , 
& 

HAYDN, HIRAM, AND JOHN CouRNOs (editors). A World 
of Great Stories. Pp. x+950. Crown Publishers, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1947. $3.95. 

The 115 authors represented include almost every great 
writer of stories in modern times. 
e 


HrYwoop, R. B. (editor). The Works of the Mind. Pp. 
xi+ 246. University of Chicago Press. 1947. $4.00. 
Contains lectures given at the university in 1946 by 12 
eminent scholars, artists, and administrators. 

a 


Hooton, ERNEST ALBERT. Up from the Ape. Illustrated. 
Pp. xxii+ 788. Maemillan. 1947. $5.00. 
Revised edition, first published in 1931. 
@ 


Kainz, Luise C., AND OLIVE L. RILEY. Exploring Art. 
Pp. xxv +265. Harcourt Brace. 1947. $2.96. 
An aid to the student in his development of art apprecia- 
tion. 
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